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EDITORIALS 


CALLING ALL —tThe announcement last week at the an- 
FREEZERS nual convention of the National Associa- 

tion of Frozen Food Packers that a drive 
for a $300,000 kitty will be launched to support basic research 
in uncovering and correcting handling problems in frozen foods, 
is one that should receive the attentive ear of every one con- 
nected with the frozen foods industry. The preliminary study 
of these abuses from the packing plant through to the consumer, 
by the Association of Food and Drug Officials confirms the opin- 
ion long held by those in the business, that careless handling 
represents the major threat to an industry whose future expan- 
sion is based on its ability to place a quality product on the 
dining tables of America. Possibly one of the reasons why the 
Association does not enjoy more representative support through 
membership, is that this is a widely diversified industry, and 
individual problems are, therefore, also diverse. This problem 
of handling abuse, however, is universal. If it is solved, as it 
undoubtedly will be, it will benefit frozen bread, frozen pie, 
frozen fish, frozen concentrated citrus, and every other frozen 
item, as well as frozen peas and the regular run of fruits and 
vegetables. Actually, also, it will benefit the manufacturer of 
equipment, the warehouseman, the broker, the distributor, and 
retailer as well, since it will mean greater volume for one and all. 


With this in mind, and in the knowledge that only a very small 
percentage of American business willingly takes a free ride, the 
$300,000 goal should be a pushover. Indeed it seems reasonable 
to believe that with just a little extra push, the returns should 
exceed that goal by a substantial margin, possibly even enough 
to carry the project through to the consumer through advertis- 
ing, as suggested by Mr. Stewart at the convention. This column 
has mentioned before that when and if the job of educating every 
one in the distribution line to the importance of proper handling 
is completed, there is still a job to do on the housewife, who has 
many other things to think about besides getting those frozen 
food packages on “ice” as soon as possible. As Mr. Stewart says, 
also, there are many more things that an association sponsored 
advertising program could tell the consumer that are being 
neglected by individual advertisers. 


PACKAGE —One other point brought out at the convention, 
SIZES it seems to us, deserves further emphasis, and 

that is the matter of package size. Leading 
frozen food buyers on the panel, too, discussed distribution 
trends, and were unanimous in their opinion that frozen food 
packages have ben arrived at (1) by copying the canning indus- 
try, and (2) in an attempt to gain a very temporary price advan- 
tage without regard to consumer needs. Who ever heard of a 
consumer, asked one of the panelists, asking for 9 ounces of 
string beans. While there is admittedly a falacy in that type 
of argument, the fact remains that a 9 ounce package of frozen 
peans is about enough for one good healthy serving. Then, too, 
although we don’t have the figures at our fingertips at the 
moment, an industry that is basing the size of its package on 
a 3.2 average size family and delicate bird-like eating, is con- 
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siderably behind the times. These post-war kids are having 
babies—by the dozen, it seems, and the first ones are now reach- 
ing an age where they eat like a horse. 


Bringing the example closer to home, the writer’s household, 
in the past three months, has been reduced by marriage, school, 
etc., from seven to four. Still one package of frozen cauliflower, 
or one 303 can of snapbeans, barely whets the appetite. Our 
hope is that canners, too, are listening in and will take notice. 


ON TO —Last week, as the presses began to roll on 
SEPTEMBER the last form, word was received of the 

“Canned Foods Month” promotion instigated 
by the California canners and scheduled for the month of Sep- 
tember. In a last minute dash, we squeezed this column a tie 
tighter to make mention of it. 


This week the details are provided on another page of this 
issue, and we take this occasion to salute the good gentlemen of 
California, and to encourage canners and allied industries every- 
where, to get on the band-wagon. Properly conducted, and we 
have little doubt every ounce of help will be forthcoming from 
the halls of California, this could be the biggest thing that ever 
hit the industry. Our imagination literally runs riot when we 
think what could happen if every state and regional association, 
the national association, the all-powerful can companies, and 
other suppliers and equipment firms, the brokers, national and 
regional, and the distributors, get behind this pugnem to really 
put it over. 


One of the strong points is that it is announced a full five 
months ahead of time. At the same time, one of the dangers is 
that a good many people may think that this is too much time. 
The time to get started is NOW, and while most associations 
have some sort of meetings coming up within the next few 
weeks, those who do not, should call special meetings, or at least 
get the Merchandising Committee busy without delay. If there 
is any one thing that the industry should have learned, since 
it became somewhat promotion-minded these past several years, 
is should be that the programs of the distributors and promo- 
tion agencies are laid many months in advance. Having learned, 
let’s hope the industry will act accordingly. 


Readers of this column may possibly remember that for sev- 
eral continuous years, prior to the establishment of a Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program, this column urged the adoption 
of an association advertising program. The C&TR Program was 
surely a step in the right direction and much good has been 
accomplished. We still believe that a great deal of additional 
good could be accomplished by an association sponsored adver- 
tising program, and it is our hope that this all-industry effort 
might possibly spark some thinking on the advisability of such 
a program. More about this later, as it is our plan to run Mr. 
Stewart’s address to the freezers concerning such a program, 
in an early issue. Needless to say it applies to the canning asso- 
ciation as well as to the freezing association. 


FROZEN FOODS 


The 17th Annual Convention 
National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers 


Well Rounded Program Stresses Marketing and Handling Problems—$300,- 
000 Research Program Announced—Buyers Criticize Package Size—Jones 
Succeeds Doughty as President — Humphrey Named First Vice President. 


Some 2,000 reprsentatives of approxi- 
mately 800 freezing and allied firms, con- 
vened in Chicago March 2-6 for the 17th 
Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers. Actually 
there were committee meetings on Satur- 
day and Sunday, March 1 and 2, and on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday a gen- 
eral session, and two technical sessions 
each day, with further committee meet- 
ings. The convention concluded with a 
Board of Directors Meeting on Thursday 
morning, the 6th. Sandwiched in between 
was an all-industry cocktail party on 
Sunday evening, an all-industry luncheon 
Monday afternoon, and a grand banquet 
Tuesday evening. 


Meeting on their own, without the dis- 
tributors, for the first time since the 
early days of the association, the pro- 
gram was built around the industry’s 
major problems of production, handling, 
and sales. At the same time there were 
three very fine talks directed particularly 
to management. 


The highlights of the convention, not 
in order of importance, included an an- 
nouncement by Harold J. Humphrey, in- 
coming first vice president of a $300,000 
research program to uncover and correct 
abuses in production and handling; a pre- 
liminary report of the handling study 
made by the Association of Food and 


Drug Officials by C. S. Brinsfield of the 
Maryland State Department of Health, 
and chairman of the Frozen Foods Stand- 
ards Sub-Committee AF&DO; an eye- 
opening address entitled “The Collapse 
of Time” by Joseph B. Powell, of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; and 
a call for an industry advertising cam- 
paign by Frank Stewart of “Time” 
magazine. Any address made by the in- 
dustry’s well known orator, Roger Deas 
of American Can Company, comes under 
the heading of highlights, of course; and 
Louis P. Shannon of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company, qualified eminently 
with a stirring address on the “Impera- 
tives for Tomorrow.” A panel discussion 
with leading frozen food buyers provid- 
ing their views on “Significant Trends in 
Distribution” quite naturally was one of 
the more interesting headline events. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The $300,000 research program an- 
nounced by Mr. Humphrey was approved 
by the Board of Directors to provide 
funds for cooperative projects with the 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of 
the United States.: These projects deal 
with frozen food handling conditions 
from the point of manufacture right up 
to the time frozen foods are purchased 
by the housewife. 


Mr. Humphrey announced that the 
Association will provide a fair share of 
these necessary funds, and he appealed 
to allied industry firms for support. He 
also made a special appeal to non-mem- 
ber firms to join the association to pro- 
vide financial assistance through mem- 
bership dues, and to contribute effective 
counsel on the conduct of this important 
effort. The outcome of this work, he said, 
is expected to affect the business opera- 
tions of every packer of frozen foods 
throughout the Nation. 


To diverse just a moment from strict 
reporting, it is an amazing fact that in 
an industry composed of an estimated 
1800 firms, with an annual production 
valued at approximately $2 billion, only 
125 firms are members of the National 
Association. Mr. Humphrey’s point then, 
is surely well taken. (See editorial) 


HANDLING STUDY 


Mr. Brinsfield, who mentioned 
earlier, is chairman of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Frozen Foods Standards of the 
Association of Food and Drug Officials 
of the United States, presented a pre- 
liminary report of the handling study 
conducted last summer by that Associa- 
tion, with the financial support of the 
freezer’s association. The official report 
will be published in the AF&DO house 
organ within the next few months, and 
so his paper was not made available to 
the press. Following presentation of the 
official report at the F&D Association in 
June, his paper will be available through 
NAFFP. 


In brief, the F&D officials, armed with 
special thermometers, visited freezer 
plants, frozen food warehouses, and re- 
tail stores throughout the country, check- 
ing the various handling practices. They 
also checked conditions in reefer cars and 
trucks at the point of departure, in tran- 
sit, and on arrival at destination. This 
was done in a great many important 
marketing centers throughout the coun- 
try. Needless to say a_ considerable 
amount of abuse was uncovered. Also 
some very excellent operations were 
noted and recorded. As expected, how- 
ever, the study pointed up the need for a 


mento, California. 
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Incoming President, Leon C. Jones, of the NAFFP, Alex 
Dreier, NBC Radio & TV Commentator and Sterling B. Doughty, 
retiring NAFFP President show the next generation a giant 
F. F. Package (40 ton capacity) symbolizing the tremendous 
growth of the Frozen Food Industry. The Frozen Foods Indus- 
try was saluted on Sunday, March 2 by Mr. Dreier on a nation- 
wide radio program sponsored by North American Van Lines, 
Inc. as one of a new series called “America on the Go.” Mr. 
Jones is Vice-President of the J. R. Simplot Co., Caldwell, Idaho 
and Mr. Doughty, president of Sacramento Freezers, Inc., Sacra- 
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sound program of education, particularly 
in the retail stores, although in a num- 
ber of other areas as well. Speed of han- 
dling was notably absent in the retail 
stores. Often frozen food packages were 
set aside until the receiver had time to 
put them in the freezer. In transferring 
from storage to the display cases, many 
times the packages were placed along- 
side the display case until the clerk could 
get around to putting them in. Also in 
the display cabinet itself, in many cases, 
the packages were piled above the frost 
line. This, of course, results in slushy 
products, and refrozen products, and in 
general a poor quality product. 


Following Mr. Brinsfield, on the same 
program, Allen W. Young, manager of 
Whitney Frozen Food Division of Safe- 
way Stores, in contrast, presented a 
training film designed to instruct Safe- 
way employes on the proper handling of 
frozen foods. The film very plainly dem- 
onstrates that at least some folks are 
doing something about maintaining the 
quality of frozen food products. Mr. 
Young stated that the film was in con- 
tinuous use due to the turnover in per- 
sonnel and the necessity of keeping retail 
store people always conscious of the job 
that must be done. 


Mr. Brinsfield was one of the most ac- 
tive individuals at the convention, sitting 
in on various committee meetings, and 
taking part also in a discussion concern- 
ing improvements in plant equipment 
with a view toward better sanitation. 

There was also a special session for 
members only, in which Dr. Gail M. 
Dack, director of the Food Research In- 
stitute, discussed some of the results of 
his work concerning bacterial counts in 
frozen foods. Dr. Dack has been retained 
by the Association for bacteriological 
survey of various frozen food plants. 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


Frank A. Stewart of “Time” magazine, 
reviewed the various social and economic 
factors that indicate further expansion 
of this fabulous industry. At the same 
time, he presented some rather startling 
figures to show that in the great growth 
industries, like automobiles, television, 
radio, and others, this increased busi- 
ness has been concentrated into the 


hands of a few firms within a relatively 
short period of time. He pointed out that 
there are very few brands of frozen 
foods that have any great visibility in 
American media; that two-thirds of the 
dollars spent for advertising is spent to 
promote just three brands. 

Stating that in the hard-sell years 
ahead, individual companies must neces- 
sarily direct the greater proportion of 
their advertising budget toward brand 
promotion, he suggested that the Asso- 
ciation might do well to sponsor a pro- 
gram of market development advertising, 
citing the quarter of a million dollar 
study of nutrition characteristics of 
frozen foods as an example of useful in- 
formation developed, but not passed 
along to the public to the benefit of 
frozen foods as a class. “However com- 
petitive you each may be, there is one 
reason why you associate—your common 
bond of the quick frozen process itself. 
Only your association can—as a com- 
pletely logical extension and further im- 
plementation of its successful research, 
publicity and public relations work—per- 
form the idea-selling service for your 
whole industry.” 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN 
DISTRIBUTION PANEL 


At the general session on Tuesday, 
with Mr. C. Courtney Seabrook presiding, 
and James P. Delafield, vice president of 
General Foods Corporation, moderating, 
the viewpoints of some of the country’s 
most important frozen food buyers re- 
garding distribution trends were dis- 
cussed. Panel members included: Val F. 
Bauman, general merchandising manager 
of the National Tea Company; Emerson 
E. Brightman, director of grocery opera- 
tions of the Grand Union Company; M. 
H. Dodd, general merchandising man- 
ager, Colonial Stores, Inc.; Ned N. Flem- 
ing, president of the Fleming Company; 
and Grant Mason, president Clover Farm 
Stores Company. 

Mr. Delafield collated typical questions 
sent to the Association previously by 
packer members. The panel, of course, 
was not always in agreement. However, 
they did agree in principal, that the .in- 
crease in frozen foods consumption had 
come largely in specialty items; that this 
increase was a result of a multiplicity of 


items rather than from any individual 
fast moving item. There was a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion on what constituted a 
gourmet item when it was asked whether 
sales of this type of frozen food product 
would increase in the years ahead. Gen- 
erally speaking they agreed that the very 
expensive true gourmet items turned 
over very slowly, and that the future of 
this type of product would depend on 
the economic condition of the country. 


Mr. Bauman called for an industry ad- 
vertising campaign to encourage home 
owners to buy more freezing space to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
special sales. He pointed out that the 
consumer could buy a year’s supply of 
canned foods at special sales, but they 
were limited to two or three packages at 
the most of frozen foods when special 
sales were offered. 


Possibly one of the most important 
points of agreement was that there was © 
absolutely no correlation between the 
size of the frozen food package and the 
consumer’s need. Such items as a 9 ounce 
package of green beans, 2 pound package 
of shrimp, were singled out as being 
somewhat on the ridiculous side. Mr. 
Dodd asked the assembled packers to 
decide whether or not they are packing 
for a temporary price advantage, or to 
fulfill the needs and requirements of the 
consumers. Mr. Bauman said that he 
would favor consumer packages in units 
of the pound, stating that they had room 
in their cabinets for packages which 
would serve the small and larger fami- 
lies, but definitely not for packages vary- 
ing by as little as a few ounces. 


THE COLLAPSE OF TIME 


J. Lewis Powell, specialist in military- 
industrial planning, Offices of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, was the fea- 
tured speaker following the all-industry 
luncheon on Monday. With the aid of an 
immense chart, he outlined the, progress 
of technology down through the ages up 
to its present explosive state, in a most 
interesting manner. 


Stating that industry and defense are 
inseparable, he said that during World 
War II the two principal products of 
American industry were “surpluses and 


“Significant Trends in Distribution,” highlight of the 17th 
Annual Frozen Food Packers Convention, brought together this 
panel of merchandising experts from leading chain stores and 
co-ops. Left to right are C. Courtney Seabrook, vice president 
of the Seabrook Farms Co., who presided at the meeting; panel- 
ists M. Harris Dodd, general merchandising manager of Colonial 
Stores, Inc., and Emerson E. Brightman, director of grocery 
operations for The Grand Union Co.; moderator James P. Dela- 
field, vice president, General Foods Corp.; panelists Ned N. 
Fleming, president of the Fleming Co., Val S. Bauman, general 
merchandising manager, National Tea Co., and Grant Mason, 


president, Clover Farm Stores Co. 
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shortages”. “If we are not given to have 
a big game of hide-and-seek next time,” 
the Defense Office spokesman declared, 
“we had better match up our military 
producers and our military requirements 
now.” 

Rather than have industry stockpile 
“awesome quantities of specific military 
mechanisms that become hopelessly ob- 
solete faster than they can be replaced”, 
Powell warned American businessmen 
that minimum stockpiles should be main- 
tained but “keep them up-dated and 
geared to progress in technological de- 
velopments.” 

Keeping up with “stampeding tech- 
nology” is a major problem of business 
and defense planning, Powell indicated, 
showing some of the complications of 
modern defense industry. 

“The B-17 was an important plane in 
World War II,” he said. “But if you took 
all the engineering man-hours spent on 
all the B-17’s ever built, you still 
wouldn’t have enough to build one mod- 
ern B-52. And a typical American mis- 
sile today has up to 37,000 separate items 
which must function propertly if the mis- 
sile’s flight is to be successful. If each 
item is so reliable that it would fail only 
once in 100,000 times, the mathematical 
chances are that one missile in three 
would misfire. 

“The biggest explosive we had in the 
European Theatre in World War II was 
a ‘blockbuster’—equivalent to 6 tons of 
T.N.T. Today, however, we measure mod- 
ern devices in ‘megatons’. One megaton 
equals a million tons of T.N.T., or 166,000 
blockbusters. It would take a freight 
train stretching from New York to 
Washington to carry a megaton of 

Proving further the current plane of 
“technological advance”, Powell com- 
pared modern Americans to the early 
Indians. 

“Today, 170 million Americans thrive 
on the same land,” he said, “where once 
a million Indians starved. We have 7,000 
more people for breakfast every morn- 
ing, yet our only problem is surplus. No 
other nation, present or past, has ever 
been plagued by persistent surpluses. 
Two-thirds of the world goes to bed hun- 
gry every night, but in America you 
beat your kids to make them eat.” 

One of the important components of 
both industry and defense, Powell added, 
is money. Defense costs have skyrock- 
eted along with technological advance- 
ment. 

“A B-52 is a pretty big airplane,” he 
said. “It weighs more than 40-tons. Yet 
it costs more than its weight in silver. 
This nation spends more than $1,000 per 
second, or about $100 million a day, for 
defense.” 

Powell told the assembled business- 
men, representing over 800 firms in the 
frozen foods industry, that technology 
must be exploited not only for peace 
and prosperity, but also for national de- 
fense. 

“Modern war is a head-on clash of 
total economies, resources, men, ma- 
chines and materials,” he said. “For this 


Winter Meeting of Pennsylvania 


Canners, Fieldmen and Production 
Personnel 


The winter meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, which com- 
bined the 5th Annual Canners’ Workshop 
program and the 13th Annual Fieldmen’s 
Conference was conducted on March 
6-7, 1958, at Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
Springs, Pennsylvania. Nearly 200 per- 
sons attended. 

The opening session included a wel- 
come and orientation by Jack R. Grey, 
Executive Secretary of the PCA; an out- 
line of the program of the Fieldmen’s 
Conference by Don Horst, Chairman of 
the Raw Products Committee; and, an 
outline of the Canners Workshop pro- 
gram by Warren Anderson, chairman of 
the Association’s Food Technology Com- 
mittee. Also at this combined first ses- 
sion, Dr. Frank B. Thomas of Penn State 
University, used colored slides to review 
the facilities and lab equipment now in 
use at Penn State’s Processing Lab. Dr. 
Thomas suggested to the Pennsylvania 
Canners that they not only make use of 
these facilities, but continue to take a 
keen interest in the processing curricu- 
lum and research program being con- 
ducted at Penn State. The combined ses- 


reason, military preparedness can be no 
better than the industrial readiness 
which backs it up. Military preparedness 
and industrial readiness are heads-and- 
tails on the same coin. Our national 
strength rests on the sound foundation 
of an alert, capable military-industry 
team.” 


MANAGEMENT 


Roger Deas, the well known industry 
orator of American Can Company, and 
Louis P. Shannon, provided the inspira- 
tion for management at the opening gen- 
eral session on Monday morning. Mr. 
Deas congratulated the industry in its 
growth, which he said, was a natural 
result of accomplishment in providing a 
wide diversity of finer foods for the con- 
suming public. He reminded his audience 
of the part played in this development 
by the basic packaging industry. With- 
out this industry, he said, “few persons 
would have sufficient food, clothes, 
houses, and cars.” 

“Almost everything we use today 
comes in a package, whether it is vita- 
mins in a tiny capsule, or a refrigerator 
in a crate. Packages are the key to our 
prosperity”, he said, “because they make 
possible the widespread distribution of 
the products of our fields, forests and 
factories.” 

Mr. Deas estimated the current pro- 
duction of the packaging industry at 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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sion on Thursday morning was concluded 
with the showing of a Safety Movie en- 
titled “Knowing’s Not Enough”, a film 
provided by the United States Steel 
Company. 


CANNERS’ WORKSHOP 


At a separate meeting, the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners production and supervis- 
ory personnel heard a dissertation on 
the—Care and Use of Instruments—by 
John M. Quirk of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies, on Thursday afternoon. Louis 
Hennig, American Can Company, pre- 
sented some “New Developments in Can 
Handling” and Edward J. Nowicki, Jr., 
outlined the many items to be considered 
when a company adopts—‘A Cost Re- 
duction Program.” The final paper to be 
presented was on “Studies in Apple 
Sauce Blending” a Penn State research 
project, conducted by Dr. C. M. Ritter 
of the University. 

Statistical Quality Control and Satis- 
factory Delivery by Motor Truck were 
the two matters covered in this Friday 
morning session. Dr. Amihud Kramer of 
the University of Maryland, outlined a 
practical approach for statistical quality 
control; and John A. Miller and Forney 
A. Rankin of the American Trucking 
Association presented the story of truck- 
ing by motor conveyances. 

On Friday afternoon, a panel consist- 
ing of a public relations man, a produc- 
tion manager, a personnel director, and 
a quality control supervisor, discussed 
“Consumer Complaints — Methods of 
Handling and Their Prevention.” Panel 
chairman was L. O. Beidel of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, Chambersburg; panel 
members were A. S. Stauffer of The C. H. 
Musselman Company, John Mitchell, 
Keystone Mushroom Company, Wm. E. 
Holley, Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Inc., and 
F. K. Whitfield, H. J. Heinz Company. 
pany. 


FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


The initial speaker of the session on 
Thursday afternoon, was William Sher- 
man Secretary of the New York State 
Canners & Freezers Association, who 
gave a detailed resume of the many 
phased Canner-Grower Relations pro- 
gram being undertaken by that Associa- 
tion. 


K. W. “Barney” Slamp of Penn State 
University, charted statistically for the 
fieldmen, Pennsylvania’s position in the 
production of vegetables for processing. 

Charles Porter, also of the University, 
talked about “Trends in Consumer De- 
mands for Foods.” 

The meaning of the new “Regulations 
for Migratory Farm Labor Camps, and 
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Special Requirements for Crew Leaders” 
—as recently promulgated by the State 
Government, was discussed by J. F. 
Dwyer, of the State Department of 
Labor. 

Dr. Charles Mahoney, National Can- 
ners Association, urged fieldmen to en- 
courage the youngsters in Pennsylvania 


to become active participants in NCA’s \ 


Canning Crops Contest. 

At the Friday morning session of the 
Fieldmen’s Conference. Dr. R. E. Larson, 
Head of the Department of Horticulture 
at Penn State, had members of his staff 
present papers on four research projects 
being conducted at the University: 

Dr. B. P. Pollack reported on “Coming 
Variety Improvements in Sweet Corn.” 

Dr. D. P. Satchell reported on “Fertil- 
izer Placement and Corn Stands.” 


Dr. C. J. Noll reported on “Weed Con- 
trol in Canning Crops” and Dr. C. B. 
Smith reported on “Nutrition of Sweet 
Corn.” 

The theme of the Conference on Fri- 
day afternoon was new developments 
and new problems. Dr. George Taylor of 
Penn State University discussed the mat- 
ter of “Fruit and Vegetable Growth 
Regulators”, and Dr, A. L. Taylor, 
USDA, Beltsville, Maryland, gave a com- 
plete analysis of “The Nematode Prob- 
lem.” 

On Thursday evening, those attending 
the winter meeting of PCA, moved from 
a “working atmosphere” to one of play. 

The Hospitality Hour was sponsored 
by the Philadelphia division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, and on this occa- 
sion, everyone had the opportunity to 
meet and chat informally. 

The banquet was attended by 175 per- 
sons, who thoroughly enjoyed the de- 
lightfully entertaining address delivered 
by Owen G. Williams, Assistant Agri- 
cultural Attache of the British Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Williams gave his 
observations on the American Way of 
doing and saying things. 

The social activities for the evening 
were rounded out by showing of the 
movie — “Highlights of the Baltimore 
Colts 1957 Football Season.” 

Tentative arrangements have been 
made to hold the PCA Canners’ Work- 
shop at Allenberry Lodge again next 
year on March 5-6, 1959. 

The date and place for the Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference has not been 
selected. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
« D Streets, Southwest, Room 7100, 
Washington 25, D. C., has asked for bids 
on the following requirements: 

CANNED CORN—Grade B, Extra Stand- 
ard, Cream Style, Golden or Yellow, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-C-542, from 1957 crop only, regular 
commercial labels. 1,000 cases 6/10’s, 
for delivery to Franconia, Va. Opening 
cate March 25. 
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| California Invites Entire Industry to Participate in 


MAMMOTH CANNED FOODS 
MONTH PROMOTION 


Drive Set for September 1958—Canners, Brokers and 
Stores Will Push Country-Wide Campaign 


A new formula in the multi-billion- 
dollar canned food merchandising field 
was revealed last week as plans were 
launched for a month-long promotion 
next fall, aimed at pushing sale of can- 
ned foods throughout the country. 

Canners, food brokers, independent 
stores and chain organizations will par- 
ticipate in a unified merchandising effort 
during September, which has been desig- 
nated as “Canned Foods Month.” 


Allied industries, such as steel com- 
panies, paper and fibreboard manufac- 
turers, container-making firms and other 
industries allied with food processors, 
will join in the transcontinental merchan- 
dising push, utilizing their established 
national advertising and promotional 
media to lend support to local tie-ins by 
brokers, stores and supermarkets. 


Formulated by the California canning 
industry and allied industries, and en- 
dorsed by the Centenary Merchandising 
Committee, the plan for observance of 
September as Canned Foods Month is 
now being distributed to all segments 
of the industry throughout the country. 


The plan is based upon the concept of 
cooperative action in each locality by 
canners, brokers and retail outlets, to 
capitalize on parallel canned foods pro- 
motions by national concerns in or asso- 
ciated with the canning industry, via 
radio, TV, newspaper and magazine pub- 
licity, and national advertising. 


First to receive the plan for Canned 
Foods Month, together with an invitation 
to co-sponsor statewide and regional 
campaigns, were executives of commer- 
cial canning associations throughout the 
nation. 


Copies of the plan were distributed by 
M. A. Clevenger, spokesman for the in- 
dustry committee which initiated the proj- 
ect. He emphasized to all segments of 
the industry: “Canners, brokers and gro- 
cers all have one purpose in common. 
That goal is to sell more canned foods.” 

Clevenger stated that canners in all 
parts of the country market their prod- 
ucts widely. “Therefore,” he said, “noth- 
ing but benefit for all canning regions is 


anticipated from a nation-wide push dur- 
ing Canned Foods Month to support re- 
tailers in calling housewives’ attention to 
the quality and value of canned prod- 
ucts.” 


The committee initiating the Canned 
Foods Month promotion has set up a spe- 
cial-purpose information center to pro- 
vide suggestions and assistance to can- 
ning associations, brokers and retail 
associations co-sponsoring Canned Foods 
Month in other states. 


It consists of the Canners League of 
California, California Fish Canners Asso- 
ciation, Southern California Food Proces- 
sors Association, California Olive Advis- 
ory Board, California Olive Association, 
Cling Peach Advisory Board and Pear 
Zone No. 1. Guiding the program for 
the committee is a statewide merchan- 
dising group formed from representa- 
tives of processing firms, suppliers and 
industry promotion boards. 


The Information Center for Canned 
Foods Month, September 1958 is located 
at Room 800, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, California. 


As a gesture of initial support for the 
nation-wide campaign in September, 
California canners and suppliers have 
contributed a $40,000 fund to staff and 
equip the Information Center. 


A major function of the Information 
Center will be to establish and sustain 
liaison with broker and grocery associa- 
tions nationally and in the various states 
and localities, in order that maximum 
local benefits may be obtained from cam- 
paign ideas and activties developed in 
the various parts of the country. 


The underlying emphasis with develop- 
ment of the campaign, is the recognition 
that on-the-ground specialists in each 
state and area are most competent to 
plan and execute the types of promotion 
and merchandising efforts which, during 
the month-long promotion, will stimulate 
large-volume sales of canned products in 
each locality, regardless of the part of 
the country in which the canned products 
originally were packed. . 


New 


Personals 


BROKERS FF COMMITTEE 
GOES TO WORK 


Cooperation with joint industry-gov- 
ernment promotions on frozen foods was 
pledged by the newly-appointed members 
of the NFBA Frozen Foods Committee at 
their first meeting. The new committee, 
headed by George J. Rivard of Peoria, 
Illinois, met in Chicago during the frozen 
food convention. They urged all food 
brokers to emphasize, at the local mar- 
ket level, the importance of tying in with 
industry promotions. Among typical 
worthwhile projects mentioned were the 
current promotions on frozen corn and 
peas and the Fish Parade which will 
herald National Fish Week in October. 

The committee outlined activities for 
the coming year. It selected as its major 
operation the preparation of a brochure 
on the broker’s job in frozen foods. It 
will cover the food broker’s operations at 
all stages in the distribution of the 
frozen food product from the packer 
through the retailer. The goal of the 
Committee is to have its brochure ready 
for distribution before the NFBA annual 
convention which will be held in Chicago 
December 13, 1958. 

The committee members emphasized 
the importance of all segments of the 
frozen food industry maintaining as a 
continuous effort the education of all 
concerned on the proper handling of 
frozen foods. 


Charles H. Doeller, for 49 years asso- 
ciated with the old Baltimore label print- 
ing firm of Simpson & Doeller Company, 
died of a heart attack while playing golf 
in Bermuda on Friday, March 7. Mr. 
Doeller was 70 years old and had been in 
apparent good health since an earlier at- 
tack several years ago. Mrs. Doeller, the 
former Miss Florence Kinnear, was with 
him at the time of the attack. They had 
been married since 1910. Mr. Doeller re- 
tired as vice-president of the Simpson & 
Doeller Company three years ago, when 
it was merged to become U. S. Printing 
& Lithograph Company. Beside his wife, 
he is survived by two sons, Dr. Charles 
H. Doeller, Jr. and Donald Doeller, two 
brothers, Henry Doeller, Jr. and Walter 
Oram Doeller, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Grace Severn, and Mrs. Carrie Corbin. 
Buriel was from a Baltimore funeral 
establishment on Thursday afternoon, 
March 13. 


COMMITTEE ADVISES 
GROUP MARKETING 


A special Problems Committee of the 
Tri-State Packers Association reported 
to the membership at the Annual Spring 
Meeting in Atlantic City this week, the 
results of their studies to form a group 
marketing organization. The Committee 
concluded that a group marketing organ- 
ization should be formed and that it 
should be completely divorced from the 
Tri-State Packers Association. As this 
goes to press further discussions are be- 
ing held by an interested group to at- 
tempt to lay the ground work for further 
action. More details next week. 


Indiana Canners’ Association has 
changed the dates for its Spring Meet- 
ing, to be held at Purdue, from April 22, 
23 and 24, to April 1, 2, and 3. The ses- 
sions will be held at the University with 
the April 1 program held in the Horti- 
culture Department, Room 117, and the 
Wesnesday and Thursday programs, 
April 2 and 3, held in the East Faculty 
Lounge of the Purdue Memorial Union 
Building. 


National Pickle Packers Association 
will hold its Spring Meeting at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, on April 11, when promo- 
tion plans, plant sanitation, migratory 
labor will be discussed for management, 
and sales managérs will discuss set up 
and maintenance of an effective food 
store pickle department. 


Sanitation Management Conference — 
The First Annual Regional Conference of 
the Institute of Sanitation Management 
will be held at the California and Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Corporation, 
Crockett, California, April 25 and 26, 
1958. 


Food Science Short Course, featuring 
statistical quality control, will be held 
at the Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
March 24 to 28. Advance registration is 
required and should be sent to James H. 
Dietz of the Department of Food & Dairy 
Technology. 


National Kraut Packers Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting at Catawba 
Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio, 
July 17 and 18. 
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CANNED FOODS FEATURED 
ON “MAVERICK” SHOW 


The television network show “Maver- 
ick”, sponsored by the Kaiser Steel Cor- 
poration for Sunday, March 16, will carry 
important promotion of the canning and 
can manufacturing industries. Two ma- 
jor commercial messages will treat on 
these subjects exclusively, using sound 
track and visuals prepared for the show 
from material furnished the sponsor and 
its advertising agency by the National 
Canners Association and the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. Canned tomatoes, 
peaches, pears, tuna, and baby foods will 
be featured as examples of the high qual- 
ity obtainable in countless canned food 
items. 


“Maverick” is presented weekly over 
ABC Television Network, reaching 75 
stations in 39 states. It is viewed in over 
11 million homes, representing a sizable 
portion of the nation’s television audi- 
ence. 


The March 16 show can be seen in the 
Eastern and Pacific Standard Time Zones 
from 7:30 to 8:30 P.M.; in the Central 
Standard Zone from 6:30 to 7:30 P.M.; 
Mountain Zone 8:30 to 9:30 P.M. Some 
stations will not carry simultaneous tele- 
casts. KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
carry the telecast at 3 to 4 P.M.; WTVD 
Durham- Raleigh, N. C., at 6:30 to 7:30 
P.M.; WHIO-TV, Dayton, Ohio, will 
carry the program 5 to 6 P.M. Sunday, 
March 23; WJAR-TV, Providence, R. I., 
at 6 to 7 P.M. Saturday, March 22; and 
Station WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y., at 
5 to 6 P.M. Saturday, March 29. 


Food Processors Workshop, which was 
to have been held at the University of 
Maryland, February 19 to 21, but post- 
poned due to weather conditions at that 
time, has been cancelled until next year. 
A survey of the speakers and others con- 
nected with the program revealed that 
many speakers would not be able to ap- 
pear at that late date, and also that most 
processing personnel connected in any 
way with field operations would not be 
able to attend the workshop during the 
latter part of March. Material prepare: 
for the Workshop’s Note Book “On What 
Fieldmen Should have at their Finger. 
tips” is, however, available on request 
from Bernard A. Twigg of the Extension 
Service, at College Park, Maryland. 
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CANNERS AND GROWERS 
COMBINE 


California Canners and Growers, a 
newly formed farmer-owned cooperative 
representing the California canning crop 
growers, has combined forces with two 
of California’s oldest and best known 
canning firms, it was announced this 
week, 


The capital stock of Richmond-Chase 


Company of San Jose and Filice and Per- . 


relli Canning Company, Ince., of Rich- 
mond, is being acquired by California 
Canners and Growers, organized last fall 
_for the purpose of enabling growers of 
canning crops to enter the processing and 
distribution field. The transaction will 
make the new cooperative the fourth 
largest canning organization in the state, 
doing a dollar volume in excess of $50 
million. 

The combination brings together two 
well-known California companies with 
large processing facilities located in San 
Jose, Richmond, Gilroy, Merced, and 
Stockton. 


No changes will be made in the officers, 
the management, or trade and distribu- 
tion policies of the two companies, ac- 
cording to Earl Blaser, President of 
California Canners and Growers. Both 
companies will continue to operate as 
wholly-owned subsidiaries but as sepa- 
rate entities. 

Filice and Perrelli Canning Company, 
Ine. was organized in the fall of 1913 in 
Gilroy, California. In 1914, the foun- 
ders, a small group of young men, 


planted their own tomato acreage, har- 
vested and processed these tomatoes, 
producing a pack of 19,000 cases. In the 
ensuing years, a full line of other prod- 
ucts was gradually added, and as the 
volume grew, additional canning facili- 
ties were needed. In 1930, a large, mod- 
ern plant was erected at Richmond and 
the headquarters for the company were 
transferred to the new location. By the 
late 1940’s, the sales capacity of the com- 
pany had again outgrown existing facil- 
ities. In 1953, F and P acquired extensive 
holdings in Merced, and today, all three 
facilities are among the finest in the 
state. 


G. A. Filice, Sr., President of Filice 
and Perrelli Canning Company, Inc., will 
remain as President of the new F and P 
subsidiary. 

Richmond-Chase Company has been in 
the canning busines for 37 years, having 
been organized in 1919 by E. N. Rich- 
mond and Elmer E. Chase. Today, the 
company operates modern plant facilities 
in San Jose and Stockton. The company 
processes a full line of California fruits 
and vegetables and also handles dried 
fruits and frozen vegetables. Richmond- 
Chase Company sells under several well- 
known brands as well as a large portion 
under private labels. They have for many 
years nationally advertised their Heart’s 
Delight fruit nectars and a line of Diet 
Delight dietetic fruits and vegetables, 
both labels commanding outstanding 
trade and consumer acceptance, and are 
now presenting a new drink marketed 
under Heart’s Delight 4 in 1 Juicedrink, 


a blend of apricot, orange, grapefruit and 
pineapple concentrates. 

The company has approximately 600 
employees on a year-round basis and 
during the season a maximum employ- 
ment of approximately 3500 persons. The 
company purchases approximately 120,- 
000 tons of raw products each year. 


E. N. Richmond, Chairman of the 
Board of Richmond-Chase Company, and 
founder of the organization, described 
the move, as a trend toward cooperative 
integration which, we, in the canning 
industry, must recognize. He pointed 
out that this move will enable the 
grower and the canner to join together 
in supplying the trade an adequate sup- 
ply of high-quality fruits and vegetables 
in a stable market, under the same man- 
agement policies as have existed in the 
past. 

Directors of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., met 
the first week in March and declared a 
quarterly dividend of 55 cents a share, 
payable May 15. At the same time Presi- 
dent Roy G. Lucks announced that esti- 
mated consolidated sales for the fiscal 
year ended February 28 set a new all- 
time high about 12% percent above the 
previous fiscal year. Contributing to the 
increase were sales of Canadian Canners 
Ltd. for a full twelve months period, 
while sales for the previous fiscal year 
included only four months. Excluding 
sales of this affiliate the increase over 
the previous year approximates 3% per- 
cent. 
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.."MARY. GIVE ME MY ROBINS 
CATALOG. I'LL GET THAT LINE 
OPERATING EFFICIENTLY 


moving. Consult it—often. 
If you don’t have a copy, write, wire or call 


AK Robins 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 


The Robins catalog shows 
hundreds of proved, efficient 
machines that keep produc- 
tion of quality products 


NOD COMPRNY, INC. 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show 
“Douglas Edwards With The News,” Fridays on CBS-TV! 
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Many a canning “first” 
has carried this famous oval! . 


American Can Company’s oval trade-mark has identified countless ad- 
vances in canning technology and can making—all products of Canco’s 
broad research program. + To help canners of green beans, Canco scientists 
developed the ‘“‘topper unit” for closing machines. This ingenious device 
keeps the beans from getting into the can’s double seams, assuring a more 
efficient closure. + The “topper unit’ is just one more example of how Canco 
works constantly to help the canner better his product, better his sales. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


COME TO FIRST! 
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MARKET 


PROSPECTIVE ACREAGE REPORT 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Crop 
Reporting Board, issued this week 
(March 10) the following prospective 
planted acreages as of March 1 for green 
peas, tomatoes, and spinach: 


GREEN PEAS — Processors report 
that they intend to contract and grow 
410,200 acres of green peas for process- 
ing in 1958. This is 15 percent less than 
the acreage seeded last year and 10 per- 
cent below average. Reductions from last 
year’s acreage are indicated for all 
States except Indiana and Delaware. 
Cuts exceeding 10 percent are reported 
for New York, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Maryland Virginia, 
Oregon and California. 


The prospective acreage to be planted 
for canning is 298,100 acres, 15 percent 
less than planted last year and 12 per- 
cent below average. Most of this reduc- 
tion has been made in the Central States. 
Western States, which have 28 percent 
of the canning acreage, plan a cut of only 
4 percent. Normal abandonment on the 
acreage for canning would make about 
280,000 acres available for harvest. On 
such an acreage yields equal to the 1955- 
57 average would produce about 312,000 
tons. This would be 22 percent less than 
last year’s 401,060 tons for canning and 
4 percent below average. 


Freezers report they plan on 112,100 
acres 16 percent less than planted for 
freezing last year, but only 3 percent 
below average. Western firms expect 
to reduce their acreage 29 percent from 
last year while those operating in the 
Central and Eastern States indicate a 
cut of 13 percent. If this acreage is 
planted, and abandonment is equal to 
average, about 105,000 acres should be 
available for harvest. On such an acre- 
age yields equal to the 1955-57 average 
would result in a crop of about 130,000 
tons this year, 18 percent less than the 
1957 crop. Last year 158,830 tons were 
produced and the 1947-56 average was 
113,500 tons. 

The above prospective acreage is based 
on recent reports from processors con- 
cerning their plans for 1958. The acre- 
age finally planted can be affected by 
changes in processors’ plans, weather 
and other factors. 


TOMATOES — Based on reports from 
processors, the prospective acreage to 
be planted to tomatoes for processing 
this year is 318,150 acres, about 1 per- 
cent above the 314,900 acres planted in 
1957 but 14 percent below average. No 
marked changes in acreage from last 
year are expected in major producing 
States. Assuming average abandonment, 
about 312,000 acres could be harvested 
in 1958. If yields equal the average of 
the last three years, such an acreage 
might produce approximately 3,600,000 
tons. Production at this level would be 
9 percent larger than the 1957 crop. 

This year’s report on prospective to- 
mato acreage was advanced to make it 
more serviceable. In the past this report 
was released April 22. The majority of 
processors reporting were able to supply 
firm 1958 figures at this time. Those 
undecided on their plans in early March 
handled about 5 percent of the 1957 
acreage. The acreage of tomatoes actu- 
ally planted this year will depend on the 
amount that processors finally contract, 
availability of plants, weather, and the 
willingness of growers to grow the crop 
at prices offered. Only a limited acreage 
has been signed to date. 


SPINACH — About 15 percent less 
spinach will be processed from the win- 
ter crop in Florida and early spring crop 
in California than in 1957, according to 
the Crop Reporting Board. The prelim- 
inary forecast of 1958 production in these 
two States is 60,600 tons compared with 
71,400 tons obtained in 1957. 

By March 1, harvesting was under way 
in both States. Excessive rains and un- 
usually cold, frosty weather during Flor- 
ida’s winter season slowed plant growth 
and harvesting so that considerable acre- 
age remained to be cut after March 1. 
Normally, growers would have the bulk 
of the tonnage harvested by this date. 

In California, harvesting started on 
February 20 in San Diego County and is 
expected to become active in Monterey 
and Santa Clara Counties early in March. 
Climatic conditions have been nearly 
ideal for spinach in all areas. Moderate 
temperatures enabled the crop to make 
excellent growth and it is two weeks 
ahead of a normal schedule in reaching 
harvest stage. Rains, although heavy, 
have been generally beneficial and only a 
small acreage was damaged by flooding. 
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General Tone Stronger—Tomatoes Difficult 

To Locate—Action In Corn—Peas Routine 

—Beans Show Improvement—Spinach Pick- 

up—Citrus Advance Holds—Fruits Gener- 
ally Unchanged—Fish In Demand. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., March 14, 1958 


THE SITUATION-—A moderate up- 
turn in distributor buying of canned 
foods developed during the week, but 
takings are still pretty much limited to 
truckloads for immediate needs, insofar 
as trades coming to light are concerned. 
The general market tone continued to 
strengthen somewhat in major vege- 
tables, with fruits and canned fish dis- 
playing steadiness. 


THE OUTLOOK — The normal reac- 
tion which cheaper money might bring to 
canned foods trading has been more than 
offset by growing concern among food 
men as to the extent and impact of the 
current “recession” in the general level 
of commodity and business activity. 
While some distributors are going ahead 
full steam, confident that nothing beyond 
a temporary easing in food demand is in 
prospect, others are more conservative, 
and are trimming their sales wherever 
possible, inventorywise, to protect liquid 
capital. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are still seeking 
303s at $1.75, with offerings at this (or 
any other) figure out of the Tri-States 
relatively light. With the supply pinch 
beginning to become evident in other 
sizes, chains and wholesalers are taking 
a look at their probable needs in 1s and 
24s and proceeding accordingly; simi- 
larly, in the case of buyers operating in 
the institutional No. 10 size. Current 
quotations find standard 1s ranging from 
$1.17% to $1.20 per dozen, with 303s 
nominally unchanged at $1.75, 2%s rang- 
ing $2.25-$2.30, and 10s held at $7.50, 
with some to be had at $7.25 in some 
quarters. Full standards with USDA 
certification are still difficult to locate in 
the East. 


CORN — The same type of buying 
which came into the tomato market at 
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the start of the year, and precipitated an 
appreciable price run-up, is apparently 
beginning to develop in canned corn, with 
standards and extra standards principal 
buying targets. Cannery offerings of 
these two grades are on the short side, 
either reflecting heavy unreported trad- 
ing or possibly canner withdrawals. Cur- 
rently, the market in the Tri-States 
ranges $1.05 to $1.10 for standard 
crushed 303s, with extra standards at 
$1.20 and fancy at $1.30 or better. In the 
midwest, offerings of extra standard 
crushed 303s are still reported at $1.10 
and fancy at $1.20. Fancy cream style 
white corn is held at $1.50 at midwestern 
canneries, with whole kernel at $1.55- 
$1.60. 


PEAS — Only routine trading is re- 
ported in peas, the market being affected 
by current sales pressure and couponing 
on frozen green peas. Tri-State canners 
offer standard pod run 303s Alaskas at 
$1.10, with extra standards at $1.20, and 
10s ‘at $6.50 and $7.25, respectively. No 
change is reported in the canned pea 
situation in the midwest, where the mar- 
ket has been under some pressure. 


BEANS—Improved demand is reported 
in green and wax beans, and the market 
is firmer, reflecting higher markets for 
fresh. Standard cut 303s are held at a 
minimum of $1.15 in the east, with extra 
standards ranging $1.30 to $1.35 with 
most sellers. Fancy French style 303s 
list at $1.75 and up, all f.o.b. canneries. 


SPINACH—Here, too, a little pick-up 
in trading is reported, particularly with 
chains. Canners in the Tri-States are 
holding fancy 303s at $1.40, with 2%s at 
$2.50 and 10s ranging $6.75 to $7.00 at 
canneries. 


CITRUS—Canners this week are hold- 
ing the market unchanged on the basis 
of the previous week’s advances. Can- 
ning in Florida is tapering off a little, 
notably in the case of grapefruit juice, 
due to higher raw fruit costs and cur- 


tailed supplies. Unofficial reports indi- 
cate that canner shipments are still run- 


ning in excess of current packing totals, 


pointing to new inroads into canners’ 
unsold stock totals. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—While can- 
ners have advanced prices on fruit cock- 
tail, it is reported that buyers are not 
coming in at the higher levels, and the 
market has again turned soft. However, 
the market on choice is still listed at 
minimums of $2.00 for 303s, and $3.10 
for 2'%s, with fancy at $2.10 on 303s and 
$3.30 on 2s, f.o.b. coast canneries. Cling 
peaches continue to show a steady tone, 
with canners holding at recent advances. 
New business in apricots continues of 
only routine volume, and ‘the market is 
unchanged. 


SALMON —Strong markets continue to 
rule on salmon, with only limited assort- 
ments and supplies in first hands. Most 
factors expect to be completely cleaned 
out of carryover holdings by the time 
this year’s canning operations get under 
way. 


SARDINES—A better movement is re- 
ported in sardines, and canners are hold- 
ing the market steady at recently ad- 
vanced levels. Current stocks of keyless 


_ quarters, both in canner hands and at 


consignment points, are reported smaller 
than year-ago holdings. 


TUNA—Coast reports note a tighten- 
ing in the supply of albacore in the 
Northwest, due to an interruption in 
shipments of raw fish to canners, and 
some packers are reportedly allocating 
until supply returns to normal. Southern 
California canners are reported bidding 
higher prices for lightmeat, but appar- 
ently have sufficient stocks of albacore 
on hand unsold to take care of trade de- 
mand until normal deliveries of the raw 
fish resume. There were no changes in 
tuna prices reported during the week, 
with the usual differentials maintained 
between the advertised and unadvertised 
brands. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Tapers Off—Beans Show Improve- 
ment—No Tomatoes Offered—Catsup Eases 
—Good Corn Sales, Prices Unchanged—No 
Price Reaction In Pea Push—Spinach Perks 
Up—Citrus Firm—Fruits Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 13, 1958 


THE SITUATION — There was little 
to highlight the situation this week in 
Chicago except another food convention. 
Trading has tapered off with a good 
many distributors complaining about the 
lack of business. Price changes were at 
a minimum leaving conditions just about 
where they were last week. There does 
seem to be more of an emphasis on cheap 
foods as some parts of the Chicago area 
have been hit with unemployment. Dis- 
tributors are featuring the lower priced 
canned food items and there are enough 
of them to go around. Maybe if the vol- 
ume is great enough the weak commodi- 
ties such as peas, corn and beets will 
show some improvement. They could 
stand it. 

Despite adverse business conditions, 
the tomato market is very strong and 
there -is nothing to indicate it will be 
anything else until another pack makes 
an appearance. Citrus is also on the firm 
side and even the trade are ready to con- 
cede that this market too, will stay just 
that way. Kraut is one of the few vege- 
table items that is on firm ground and 
judging by sales and unsold stocks there 
is no reason to believe it will be other- 
wise. The fruit market is unchanged and 
this week brought even more doubt about 
the industry’s ability to sell cocktail at 
recently advanced prices. All together, 
it’s a pretty routine market at present. 


BEANS—Standard cut greén beans in 
303 tins sold here just recently at $1.05 
but the market is now more like $1.10 
to $1.15 as the cheap sellers seem about 


A GAMSE LABEL 
puts your BRAND 
on the table 


We have specialized in labels that 
compel attention and make sales 
Since 1896. 


Write or phone us for the first step in package improvement. 


The GAMSE Lithographing Company Inc. 


* One man 
operation 


* Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 


Very Gentle 


* Portable 


Shuttleworth 


Complete Can Handling _ 


RETORT TO LABELER 


Designed by Canners for Canners 


For complete information write 
or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


Baltimore 6, Md. Phone: MUrdock 6-4700 
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cleaned up. The much talked about Flor- 
ida freeze has had an effect on beans, 
particularly in the case of lower grades 
and the market is firming. Fancy three 
sieve cuts are no better than $1.50 for 
303s and $8.75 for tens with some price 
shading under these prices. Wax beans 
continue in the doldrums and it’s no trick 
to buy fancy threes at $1.30 and $8.00 
which puts them a long ways from where 
they should be. 


TOMATOES—tTrading here on toma- 
toes this week was really at a minimum 
as unsold stocks are just not offered. To- 
matoes in 303s are no longer available 
from local sources or they are really well 
hidden as nothing was sold or offered 
here during the past week. Tens extra 
standards are listed in limited quantities 
at $9.00 and up with a few 2\%s at $2.60. 
No ones of any grade and no standards 
in any size have ben sold or offered. A 
real tight market. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Catsup prices 
are quite generally at lower levels now 
with fancy 14 oz. at $1.62% and tens at 
$10.25 from local sources and that repre- 
sents the top of the market as there have 
been concessions the past couple of 
weeks from these levels. California can- 
ners are maintaining the allowance of 
25 cents a case on bottled catsup and try- 
ing to hold firm on tens. However, those 
same canners are now offering other to- 
mato products such as paste, puree and 
chili sauce all in tens at less money. 
Fancy 1.045 puree is listed now at $5.50 
with fancy 26 percent paste at $10.75 and 
fancy chili sauce at $10.75. 


CORN —No improvement as yet all 
though sales here appear to be holding 
at an excellent rate. Fancy 303s are still 
available at $1.20 for 303s and $8.00 for 
tens with cream style in better shape 
than whole kernel. The cheapest corn 
listed is 303 extra standard at $1.07% 
as standard grade is apparently com- 
pletely sold up. Distributors are featur- 
ing corn frequently and they report ex- 
cellent movement but there is still a lot 
of corn to be sold. 


PEAS—Everyone concerned has been 
trying hard to sell more peas but the 
market hasn’t made any headway so far. 
Standard 303s are available at $1.10 with 
extra standards at $1.25 although there 
are a number of canners willing to let 
sweets go at $1.20. Fancy three sieve 
Alaskas and sweets are usually quoted at 
$1.55 for 303s and $8.75 for tens. It looks 
like a heavy carryover when the new 
pack gets under way here in June. 


SPINACH—This market seems to be 
perking up although there are still some 
heavy stocks unsold in the California 
area. However, the pack there is ex- 
pected to be reduced accordingly which 
may correct some low priced offerings 
reaching here. Fancy 303s are available 


at $1.10 with 2%s at $1.50 and tens at 


$4.50. Southern canners are getting more. 


expensive ideas as to what spinach is 
worth since the Florida freeze and the 
market there is moving up to $1.15 on 
303s and $5.75 on tens. The Eastern mar- 
ket continues very firm. 


CITRUS—A very firm market. Fresh 
fruit is much higher, frozen concentrate 
is also up considerably and _ single 
strength canners are not axactly asleep. 
The trade were convinced some time ago 
that this market could go only one way 
and that was up so they have been buy- 
ing accordingly. Judging by figures on 
shipments out of Florida, the rest of the 
country has been doing the same thing 
and it has been reflected in rising prices. 
Currently, canners are strong at $2.65 
for orange juice, $2.55 for blend and 
$2.45 for grapefruit juice all in 46 oz. 
tins. 


WEST COAST FRUITS far as 
West Coast fruits are concerned, the con- 
versation centers on cocktail and whether 
the industry will make current higher 
prices stick or not. There has been no 
buying here so far at present lists and 
when the trade gets ready to buy it will 
be interesting to see what price will ap- 
ply. Cling peaches are somewhat firmer 
as eanners feel 2% are now in better 
shape and there is no reason to fear 
any price cutting, in fact, higher prices 
may be in the offing. There has been 
some evidence here of price shading on 
certain grades and sizes of ’cots but it 
has been spotty and could not be con- 
sidered a lower market. Other items 
such as pears, sweet cherries, berries and 
prune plums are unchanged. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipments Ahead, Prices Lower—Dry Bean 

Prices Advance—Asparagus Comes On With 

A Rush — Smaller Spinach Pack Looms — 

Tomatoes Move Freely—Elbertas Pick Up— 
Good Salmon Business. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 13, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Sales and ship- 
ments of most items in canned fruits, 
vegetables and fish continue to run well 
ahead of those of a year ago but prices 
average somewhat less. Here and there 
some items are in smaller supply, but 
this is not the general rule. Heavy rains 
continue to fall and at this writing but 
one weather station in the State reports 
less than normal precipitation. Many dis- 
tricts have already had more rainfall 
than is normal for the entire season. To 
date there are no reports of damage by 
frost, despite the fact that the blossom- 
ing period has come about two weeks 
earlier than is normally the case. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues to strengthen and 
during the first week in March the index 
number of dry bean prices advanced 5.6 
points to 208.5 and compared with 180.7 
a year earlier. California dry bean prices 
during the first six months of the 1957-58 
crop year averaged about 20 cents per 
100 pounds, or about 2.4 higher than a 
year earlier. Supplies at the beginning 
of the current season were about 12 per- 
cent smaller than a year earlier, with the 
higher grades in especially small supply, 
because of rain damage. During the week 
No. 1 Small Whites of the qualities de- 
manded by canners moved at $9.75-$9.85 
per 100 pounds, with Pink beans selling 
at $9.50-$9.65 and Large Limas advanc- 
ing to $11.15. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has been 
coming on with a rush of late, with fre- 
quent rains and unusually warm weather 
responsible for the heavy early tonnage. 
The fresh markets have cared for the 
cuttings made so far, but canning will 
get under way at once. Full stocks of 
last year’s pack are available, with prices 
largely the same as they have been in 
recent months. White asparagus has be- 
come increasingly popular and several 
eanners have signified their intention of 
packing more of this and less of green. 
And canners who have confined their at- 
tention to the domestic market in the 
past are making efforts to sell some of 
their output abroad. Price lists on fancy 
green tipped and white in the popular 
No. 303 size indicate that the size of the 
speer no longer has much to do with the 
price of the canned item. Colossal moves 
at about $2.80 a dozen, with mammoth, 
large and medium priced at $2.75. In all- 
green there is somewhat more of a price 
differential, with fancy No. 303 colossal 
priced at $3.35 and small at $3.15. 


SPINACH — The California spinach 
pack promises to be a smaller one than 
last year, the result of a cut in acreage, 
damage by flood waters in the Sacra- 
mento Valley and to unfavorable weather 
conditions. There is a sizeable carry- 
over from last year, so no shortage is in 
sight. Sales have been reported at 95 
cents for No. 8 oz., $1.25 for No. 303, 
$1.75 for No. 2% and $5.00 for No. 10. 
These are for strictly fancy spinach. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes continue to 
move quite freely but there are quite 
heavy stocks of some items in tomato 
products still unsold and canners are 
working hard to get these out of their 
warehouses. Sales of No. 303 standard 
have been reported during the week at 
$1.45-$1.50, with No. 2%s at $2.05. Sales 
of No. 10, 30 percent paste have been 
made at $12.50, and it may well be that 
this is not the top price. Organized grow- 
ers are insisting on a price of $22.50 a 
ton for the 1958 crop but canners are 
seeking acreage at $20.00 a ton. They 
contend that the higher price would make 
competition difficult for them in a normal 
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season and would result in the planting 
of an acreage that would produce a 
surplus. They point out to growers that 
stocks of juice, paste, catsup and the 
like, are in heavy supply. 


ELBERTAS—The movement of Elber- 
ta peaches has picked up somewhat of 
late, encouraging canners to cut down 
somewhat on their estimates of the car- 
ryover at the end of the season. It is 
suggested that there are about six 
months to go before new pack can be 
delivered in quantity and that much can 
happen before then. Sales for immediate 
delivery have been reported during the 
week at $2.30 for fancy halves in the No. 
303 size, fancy halves at $3.50 for No. 
2's, choice halves at $3.00 and irregular 
halves at $2.50. Somewhat of a spurt is 
reported on No. 10 fancy halves at $12.00. 


FIGS—Indications are that the 1957 
pack of canned figs will be very closely 
sold up by the end of the season. Move- 
ment of late has been quite satisfactory 
and stocks are light. This is a specialty 
item, with canning confined to a few 
firms. 


SALMON —Canners and dealers in 
canned salmon report that fall-packed 
chum salmon has been moving so well 
of late that some operators are closely 
cleaned up. Buying is reported to have 
been heavy of late in the Deep South. 
However, summer-packed chums are still 
in good supply. The Lenten movement 
on canned salmon in general has been 
quite satisfactory, and well ahead of that 
in the comparable period last year. 


CRABS — The recent advance in the 
price paid crab fishermen in the Pacific 
Northwest has been reflected in a $1.00 
a case price advance for canned crab 
meat. Dungeness crab is now priced at 
$11.00 a case of 24s in 6% oz. cans. King 
crab is priced at $29.00 per case of 48 
halves and $26.50 for 24/1s in the 15 oz. 
size. Northwest and Alaska canned 
shrimp, wet pack, is priced at $7.50 a 
case of 24 cans 4% oz. containers. 


DEATHS 


Rene A. May, president of Getz Bros. 
& Co., an old West Coast import-export 
firm, San Francisco, Calif., passed away 
in this city March 8, following a heart 
attack. He was 63, and a native of 
Nogales, Mex. He joined Getz Bros. in 
1916 and became president of the firm 
nine years later when he was 31. Active 
in many business organizations he at 
one time served as president of the For- 
eign Trade Association of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter. He is survived by his wife 
and two daughters. 

Richard Schmidt, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Schmidt Litho- 
graph Co., San Francisco, Calif., one of 
the West’s largest lithography firms, 
passed away in Sequoia Hospital in Red- 
wood City, March 7, following an illness 
of a year. He had worked for 53 years 
in the business founded by his father, 
Max Schmidt. Two sons and three daugh- 
ters survive. 
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more than 400 billion packages a year in 
the United States, and he put a yearly 
value on the industry of from $12 billion 
to $15 billion. The average American 
family, he said, uses more than 830 cans 
a year, and more than 6,000 containers 
of all kinds are used to bring food, and 
non-food products, to each family. 

Speaking of competitive packages, he 
said that increasing competition between 
various materials works to the custom- 
er’s benefit by spurring tremendous pro- 
grams of research to find different or 
improved containers. “If this constant 
study into can materials and manufac- 
ture had not been undertaken, if cans 
were still made today as in 1906, they 
would now cost more than four times as 
much as they do.” 

Speaking of the “imperatives for to- 
morrow”, Mr. Shannon stressed the fact 
that progress is not automatic, it must 
be created by people. From here he went 
on to explain the functions of large and 
small business, stating emphatically that 
there is no war between American “big 
business” and “little business”. The size 
of a business unit is determined by the 
function it seeks to perform, he said. 
“Trade flows freely among the various 
sized units in a mutually beneficial cycle. 
Big manufacturers rely on smaller busi- 
ness for many of their component serv- 
ices and supplies. In turn small busi- 
nesses look to larger units to provide 
them with things which only large in- 
vestments can economically produce. 
Keen competition does exist in business, 
but is usually between units of compara- 
ble size and function.” 


He warned the assembled businessmen 
against moves that would arbitrarily 
limit business growth, saying America 
cannot afford to risk the crippling of its 
industrial might. 


Future business problems, he said, 
will arise from a shrinking world force, 
diminishing raw materials, and an at- 
tempt to provide higher living standards 
for an ever increasing population. The 
solution will rest partly with research 
and industrial productivity. 


OFFICERS 


As reported in this publication last 
week, Leon C. Jones, vice president and 
general manager of the J. R. Simplot 
Company of Caldwell, Idaho, was named 
president succeeding Sterling B. Doughty, 
president of Sacramento Freezers, Sacra- 
mento, California. Harold J. Humphrey, 
research manager of the Birds Eye Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corporation at 
White Plains, New York, and chairman 
of the Scientific Research Committee of 
the Association, was named first vice 
president. W. F. Edwards of Pasco Pack- 
ing Company, Dade City, Florida, is the 
new second vice president; with Lawr- 
ence S. Martin continuing as secretary 
manager. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 3) 


MARCH 24-28, 1958—FOOD SCIENCE 
SHORT COURSE, Featuring Statistical 
Quality Control, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


APRIL 11, 1958— NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 25-26, 1958—JINSTITUTE OF 
SANITATION MANAGEMENT, First Annual 
Regional Conference, California & Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Corp., Crockett, 
Calif. 


JUNE 8-9, 1958 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 


& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 59th Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—INTER AMERICAN 
Foop CONGRESS, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


JULY 7-25, 1958—INDIANA CANNERS 
TECHNICIANS SCHOOL, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 17-18, 1958 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. * 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.35-3.40 
3.35-3.40 
Large 3.15-3.25 
Med.-Small 3.15 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............+ 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
4.50 
Mediu: 4.35 
Mid-W., <~% All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.45 
No. 1 Pic 1.60 
No. 300 1.90 
KEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Pey., Fr. 8 OB: 1.05 
0 
Fey., “Cut, Gr. No. 308 ........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std.. Cut 8 97% 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 308........1.20-1.25 
Std. 1.20-1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fcy., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
1.45-1.55 
.-8.75-9.00 
Std. Cut, No. 308.......... 1,20-1.30 
10 7.15-8.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
11.75 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.50-1.60 
No. 1 7.75-8.50 
No. 6.75-7.50 
Gr., og Fey., No. 308........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 11.50 
Fey., ox. 3 sv., No. 303....1.50-1.55 
No. 8.75-9.50 
Ex St 1.30 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
1,10-1.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Wax, ta Cut, 3 sv., 
1.30-1.40 
No. ..8.00-8.50 
1 sv 
No. 
1,25-1.30 
No. 7 
NortH WEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.40-1. 50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 
o. 10 
FLoKIDA 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........scsscssee 1 
No. 10 
~. Std., No. 303 
No. 7.00-7. 
Std., No. 303 1 mo 
No. 10 6.75 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 1.80 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.25 
OZARKS 
Cat, Gri, MO. BOB 1.15 
6.25 
REANS, LIMA 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.15-2.40 
No. 1 13.75 
Small, No. 303 2.00-2.10 
12.00.1995, 
Medium, No. 308... 
Ex. Std., Gr. Whi, BOB 1.35 
Mim West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.25-2.40 
No. 10. 


Small. No. 


No. 10 — 
Med., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., oy Cut, Diced, 
No. 90- 
Fey., No. "303... 001.10 


Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... .824%4- .85 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.26-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., ‘No. 1.071%4-1.15 
7.00 
Shoepes, Fey., No. 308........ 1.50-1.70 
10 50 
EN ‘Std., 1.40-1.50 
EST 


W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 


W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 


No. 10 8.75 

No. 10 

Std., No. 303 = 
No. 10 7.50 

PEAS 

Fast ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.30 
2 sv., No. 10 12.75 
Q J 
No. 10 R.75 

m 


"Ast SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
1.25-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


MipweEst ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 


1.60 
T5-9.25 
Fey., 4 8V., NO. 808 1.35-1.40 
No. 8.25 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 
Ss 40 
-2216 
oO. -50 
Ungraded, No. 308 ............ 1.20-1.22% 
7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 1.121% 
7.00-7.25 
Fey., No. 2%4........1.45-1.6 
4.15-8.25 
East, | 1.50-1.60 
No. 5.50-5.60 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303............ 1.1214 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
N. Y., Fey., No 
o. 10 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303..1.40-1. 47% 
2.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 20 
1.70 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 

No. 2% 1.75 
Wo. 10 5.00 

SWEET POTATOES 

‘Lri-Dtates, Syr., 8 OZ... 
No. 3, Sq. 

No. 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 


(Nominal) 


Btd., NO. BOS 1.80 
No. 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.75 
NO 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

24% — 
Wo. 10 

No. 303 2.00-2.15 
No. 242 2.90-3.10 
No. lv 9.50 

EX. Std, No. 
BOB 1.80 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. lv 9.00 

Std., No. 1 —- 
No. 308 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.85-1.90 
wo. Zhe 2.65 
No. 9.75-10.00 

Std, No. 808 1.45-1.50 
2.05 
lu 

Ozarks, Std., No 

o 10 

"Lexas, Std., No. 1.40-1,45 

No 


TOMATO CATSUP 
vcalil., Fey., 14 oz. ........ 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02, 
No. 20 5 
Kast, ley., 
No. 10 


9.50 


VOMA'LO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 OB. .80 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26 12.00 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 10.75 
No, 10 (per doz.) 809%... 


TOMATO PUREE 
1.06, No. 80%..1.45-1.50 


No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, I’cy., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.10-1.15 
BO 5.50 
Mid., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.10 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
AVPLIE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 808 1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
NO. 808, Fy. 1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Choice, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
No. 12.90 
Choice, 2% 3.07% 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., NO. 2.72% 
No. 10 9.75 
Phe, No. 10.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2Y..+.4 3.72% 
No. 10 12.90 
CHERRIES 
K.S.P., Water, 
INO. BOB 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 .12.00-12.50 
R.A., Fey., 4.60-4.62% 
16.40 


No, 10 15.10 
TATE 


Fey., No. 2.10-2.17 
No. 10 12.50 
3.30- 3. 50 

Choice, No. 3038... 
3. 10-3. 30 
No. 10° 11.85 

GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 

Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.771%4 

Ch. Citrus Salad, 

o. 303 — 
PEACHES 

Calif, Cling Fey., 

No. 303 2.20 


2.90 
10.00 

choice, No. 1.77% 
2.60 

9 

ou "No. 303 1.7 

10 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
12.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
o. 10 10.50 

PEARS 

3.70-3.75 
13.25 

No. 2 2 
No. 10 

Std., ‘No. 1.9214-2.00 

o. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl, No. 2. 95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 

PLUMS, PURPLE 

No. 2.35 
No. 10 7.75 

No. 2.10 
No. 7.00 

STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 

30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 
15%-.17 
17- .18 
Midwest —— 

10 oz., Northwest (per doz.) 

A 1.80-1.90 
B 1.60-1.70 
JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz. tin 2.70 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 ... .15-1.17 
46 oz, Ye 

46 oz. 2.46 5-2. 50 

ORANGE 

1.1714-1.20 
46 oz. 2.60-2.65 

12 oz. 4.21 
32 oz. 11.90 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.07% 

46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 

46 oz, 2.70-2.80 
No. 10 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......... 1. 30-1.35 
46 oz 

Calif., 

46 oz. .... 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 5.00-5.20 
FISH 

SALMON— Per Case 48 CANS 
»’s 21.00-22.00 
Mai 26.00-27.00 
15.00-14.00 
’s 13.00-13.50 

Chum, Tall, No. 18,00-19.00 
11.50-12.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 

Calif.. Ovals, No. 1 

Nat 
aine, 1, Oil Keyless . sil 
% Oil Key Carton................. 


SHRIMP—Reg. 
‘lumbo 
Large 


Pack 4% oz. per doz. 


TUNA—Prr 
Fey., White Meat, Vs......11,75-12.00 


Fey., Light Meat, 1/4, 
11.00-11.50 
Grated 7.50 


Ex. Std., No. 
Std., No. 808 0521.07 16 
1.6214 
“11.30 
1.72% 
10.50 
— 
| 
NO. 308 501.60 
4 sv., No. 3038 
Mip-West SWEETS 


